Ecclesiastical Questions in 1864.—The Anglican Church: sources of her strength, 
3—7; Nonconformity—why it is, and will be, 9; influence of Noncon- 
formists on existing parties, 11; high and dry—Evangelicals—Broad 
Church, 13; Oxford Liberalism—the Tractarians, 15; progress of the 
Sacerdotalists, 17; Sacerdotalist ritualisms and publications, 19; covert 
Romanism, 21; the Roman Catholic party, 23; consideration of remedies— 
Dr. Stanley, 25; revision—convocation, 27 ; the Do-nothings, 29. 


Longfellow’s New Poems.—31 ; literature of the emotions, 33 ; representative poets, 
35; preceding publications, 37; the charm of melodious verse, 39; does not 
affect profundity, 41; the Golden Legend—Longfellow’s Lucifer, 43; the 
Golden Legend, 45—49; spirit of American patriotism, 51; the ancient 
hostelry, 53; the Sicilian’s tale, 55; King Olaf, 57; tales by the Theolo- 


gian and the Poet, 59; character of the new poems, 61. 


Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth.—62; character of the work, 63; character and 
influence of Cecil, 65; Elizabeth and Philip, 67; Elizabeth—is she a Pro- 
testant ? 69; Dudley and Amy Robsart, 71; Mary Tudor—Elizabeth—the 
Queen of Scots, 73; Mary and Darnley, 75; the Puritans—their number, 
77; Protestants and Romanists in 1558, 79; true source of Elizabeth’s 
policy, 81; Mr. Froude and the Protestant clergy, 83; not true that men of 
strong faith cannot be tolerant, 85. 


British Scientifie Associations—Old and New.—86; the Royal Society, 87; the 
pioneers of science, 89; early experiments, 91; gropings in the dark, 93; the 
first Newcastle assembly, 95; the inaugural meeting, 97: Sir William 
Armstrong, 99; the President’s address, 101; Sir Roderick Murchison, 103 ; 
celebrities in the ethnological section, 105; the Negro discussion, 107 ; the 
Negro champion, 109; the section of general physics, 111; the geologists, 
113; a physiological foray, 115; Lady-associates, 117; excursions and 
working committees, 119. 


Travels in the Himalayas.—120; the Sanataria of India, 121; the Terai, 123; 
Darjeeling, 125; the Lepchas, 127; the Snowy Range, 129; Table-land of 
Thibet, 131; Simla and Chini, 133; the Kyang Plain, 135; the Peer 
Punjal Range, 137; Cashmere, 139; Lake of Cashmere, 141; Ladak, 143. 
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University Reform and Education in Italy.—1465 ; former defects in the University 
system, 147; views of Signor Manteucci, 149; reforms in the Legations and 
the Two Sicilies, 151; secondary instruction—its confused system, 153; 
lack of elementary instruction, and desire for it, 155; infant, primary, and 
adult schools, 157 ; Evangelical schools: the ‘ Fine Arts’ department, 159. 


Revolutions in English History.—160; scope of the work, 161; general charac- 
teristics, 163 ; influence of James I., 165; character of James I., 167; policy 
of the first Stuart, 169; ecclesiastical policy of JamesI., 171; Puritanism, 
173; Puritans and modern Evangelicals, 175; Strafford, 177; Laudian 
divines, 179; character of Charles I., 181; Sir John Eliot, 183; Oliver 
Cromwell, 185; change of opinion relative to Cromwell, 187; defence of 
Cromwell’s policy, 189. 


Modern France.—191; M. Sté. Beauve—Montalembert, 193; Lacordaire—Béranger, 
195 ; civilization—mistakes concerning it, 197; rich and poor—the French 
press, 199. 


Prospects of Political Parties.—201; Palmerston’s claims and opponents, 203; Earl 
Russell, 205; shortcomings of Palmerston—the un-English school, 207; 
Earl Grey, 209; Mr. Gladstone, 211; the Derbyites—a dissolution, 213; 
Lord Ellenborough, 215; effects of a Derby Ministry, 217 ; what the Whigs 
have done, 219. 


France and Madagascar.—220; happy concession of Radama II.; character of 
the new king developed, 223; revolution and new constitution, 225; two 
treaties intentionally confounded by M. Galos, 227; the treaty of concession 
to M. Lambert, 229; the honour of France not concerned in private treaty, 
231; early history of French colonization of Madagascar, 233; efforts of 
Baron Beniowsky, 235; English treaty with Radama I., 237; M. Galos’ 
pseudo-pacific advice, 239 ; Dupré’s revelations of Malagasy opposition, 241. 
On Arrartrs, 248. 


On Books, 245—252. 


hakspere.—253 ; his knowledge of Scripture, 255; ancestral associations with 
history, 257 ; influence of Plutarch’s Lives, 259; beginning of the English 
Drama, 261; first rise of blank verse, 263; versification of the old drama, 
265; first blank verse on the stage, 267; Shakspere’s dramatic beginnings, 
269; his success as well as greatness, 271; where his opinions are to be 
found, 273; his friendship, 275; why we write about him, 277; his 
fecundity, his reticence, his consciousness, 279; absence of caricature, 281 ; 
his originality indifferent to itself, 283; Divine justice versus poetic justice, 
285 ; his character in his tragedies, 287 ; his monument, 289. 


». Gladstone's Financial Statements.—291 ; ‘Finance’ an interesting subject, 293 ; 
Mr. Gladstone a follower of William Pitt, 295; the French commercial 
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treaty, 297; wine and wine growers, 299; increase of communication and 
trade, 301; dress and china, 303; importation of food, 305; Mr. Gladstone’s 
illustrations, 307; national savings, 309. 


Revealed Truth—some of its Characteristics.—311; neglect of theology, 313; federal 
relations, 315; relation between the fall and redemption, 317; the immu- 
tability of moral law, 310; primitive moral relations and Fatherhood, 321 ; 
the Divine Fatherhood, 323; Fatherhood a revelation of the New Testa- 
ment, 325; the atonement, 327 ; justification, 329. 


London Politics in the Thirteenth Century.—330 ; the rising importance of London, 
331; a coronation feast in the olden time, 333; the king of the city, and 
the king of the realm, 335; the fair at Westminster—right royal extrava- 
gance, 337; Simon De Montfort—his early life, 339; De Montfort’s 
marriage, his vow, his religious views, 341; Grostete’s prophecy—royal 
bankruptcy, 343; the confederate barons, their high standing, 345; the 
Oxford provisions, 347 ; the Pope’s bull, St. Louis and his arbitration, 349 ; 
the beginning of the war—the ‘mise of Lewes,’ 351; rejoicings—the great 
Parliament at Westminster, 353; the battle of Evesham—De Montfort’s 
death, 355. 


Trust Deeds and Religious Liberty.—357 ; uses and necessity of a civil tribunal, 
359; the incumbent and the Nonconformist pastor, 361; the law of progress 
—what is it? 363; results from logic and experience, 365; Mr. Nevile’s 
pamphlet, 367. 


Our National Sea Songs.—368 ; indifference of our early poets to the sea, 369; 
brave Admiral Vernon and Portobello, 371; ‘God save the King,’ ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ 373; ‘Loss of the Royal George, War with France, 375; 
great popularity of the war with France—Charles Dibdin, 377 ; Charles 
Dibdin’s sea songs, their excellence, their variety, 379; the beneficial 
influence of Dibdin’s songs, 381; contemporary writers of sea songs, 383; 
battle of Trafalgar—its stirring and practical character, 385; Dibdin as 
compared with other writers of sea songs, 387. 


The Crawley Court-Martial.—389; blunders of the Horse Guards multiplied, 
391; brutal order—who responsible ? 393; proofs of the second charge, 396 ; 
first charge of the record, 397; solitary confinement without its benefits, 
399; absurdity of the charge of conspiracy, 401; wholesale violation of the 
Articles of War, 403; the prisoner’s mode of dealing with evidence, 406; 
reforms required, 407. 


The Privy Council Judgment, 408; Church property—its origin, 409; the State in 
its relation to Church property, 411; the Nemesis from the past, 413; 
the judgment, 415—417 ; partial course of the Privy Council, 419; probable 
effect of the judgment, 421; character of the crisis, 423. 


On Degenerations in Man. — 425; M. Morel’s theory, 427; effect of climate, 
429; causes of degeneration, 431; asylums for the insane, 433; chronic 
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alcoholism, 435; morbid heritage, 437; crime and intoxication, 439 ; 
narcotics, opium, &c., 441; opium in China, 443; crime in China, 445; 
abuse of tobacco, 447; climate and soil, 449; condition of large towns, 451 ; 
effects of food, 453; diet, mixed causes, 455; mixed causes of degradation, 
457. 


Foreign Affairs—Europe and America.—459; causes of war, 461; treaties of 
1815, 463; treaties no longer operative, 465; treaty of London, 1852, 467; 
engagements of Denmark, 469; question of nationality, 471, 475; national 
and legal right in the Danish question, 473 ; America—questions of maritime 
rights, 477 ; case of the Alabama, &c., 479; America—right of neutrals, 481 ; 
policy of Napoleon, 483. 

On Arrarrs, 484. 


On Books, 486—492. 
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